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Editorials 


QUARTER CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


The fact that several of our component state associations have 
passed the twenty-five year mark makes dental hygiene seem (to some 
of us who remember its early days) a venerable institution. Compared 
to other professions ours is in its infancy. Pennsylvania, New York, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts and Michigan have attained their quarter- 
century—and with all deference to their great age we must point out 
that dental hygiene has barely begun to hit its stride! 

To paraphrase Dr. Basil Bibby’s message to the Massachusetts 
association on their 25th anniversary, the dental hygienist was never 
conceived for the broad field into which she is rapidly progressing. 
She was brought into being for the purpose of cleaning teeth, to re- 
lieve the dentist of a tedious but necessary minor operation, in the 
days when dentistry was convinced that cleaner teeth would mean 
fewer carious teeth. With the changing concepts of modern research 
the dental hygienist has become primarily an educator, an extra right 
hand of the dental profession, a proficient operator in preventive den- 
tistry, and a necessary adjunct in public health programs all over the 
United States. The first twenty-five years of our existence have seen 
our licensure attained in a large majority of the states of the union 
with a growing demand for extended licensure in all states. We can 
well be proud of a record of such rapid progress and acceptance. To 
some of us who have lived through many of these years it has seemed 
slow, but in the long view—comparing our progress to that of other 
professions—it is unusually rapid. To our founders, our many friends 
in the dental profession, and to the girls who did the early spade work 
let us give thanks and honor, and remember that because of their 
untiring efforts the hardest years are behind us. 


S.E.W. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S CORNER 


It gives me great pleasure to report that information has been 
received here to the effect that all of the one-year Schools of Dental 
Hygiene connected with recognized Dental Schools have made defi- 
nite plans to extend their courses to the accepted two-year length not 
later than 1949, All of these two-year schools will be administered on 
a colleye discipline and when these schools are established and gradu- 
ates come into the field they will be accorded recognition and prestige 
which we as a group have long been denied. This means that the 
graduate dental hygienist will receive consideration in the government, 
in the armed forces, and in public health services on the same basis as 
that accorded graduates of the nursing profession and other groups 
whose studies are based on standardized college work. 


Our profession will then be standing on a firm and sturdy founda- 
tion and I am confident that within the next few years dental hygien- 
ists will be licensed in all 48 states. Recently, Maryland adopted a 
Dental Hygiene Practice Act and the first examination will be given 
in that state sometime this year. A bill to license the practice of dental 
hygienists has just been signed by the governor of Missouri. Infor- 
mation received here leads me to believe that within the next year New 
Jersey will have a law to license dental hygienists. At Boston we will 
hear more of these things and other developments that are of import- 
ance to us as a group. It is hoped that you will make every effort to 
attend our first large convention held since the termination of the war. 


SopHtE G. Bootrn. 


In Memoriam 
FIRST PRESIDENT OF MICHIGAN STATE DIES 


Mrs. Irene Bertrand Boyer, first president and organizer of the Michigan 
State Dental Hygienists Association died on March 23rd, 1947 at her home in 
Marquette, Michigan following a long illness. The former Irene Bertrand prac- 
ticed for several years in Detroit after she was graduated from the Eastman 
Dental Dispensary. She was appointed dental hygiene teacher in the Flint 
public schools, a position she held until she married Dr. R. W. Boyer of that city. 
After Dr. Boyer’s death in 1943 Mrs. Boyer was in the Marquette public schools 
until her last illness. A daughter, Elizabeth Boyer, survives. 


Marjorie Bretz 
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PROGRAM OF THE 24TH ANNUAL MEETING IN BOSTON 


Sunday, August 3, 1947 
10:00 A.M.-12 :00 —First Meeting of the Board of Trustees (Official Suite) 
2:00 P.M.- 4:00 P.M.—Registration 


2:00 P.M.- 4:00 P.M.—Second Meeting of the Board of Trustees ( Official 
Suite) 


4:00 P.M.- 6:00 P.M.—Tea—Forsythe Dental Infirmary 


Monday, August 4, 1947 
8:00 A.M.—Registration 
9:00 A.M.—First Meeting of The House of Delegates (Committee Reports) 
10:00 A.M.—First General Session 
Invocation : 
Address of Welcome on Behalf of the American Dental Asso- 


ciation : 
Dr. Sterling V. Mead, President, American Dental Asso- 
ciation. 
Address of Welcome on Behalf of the Massachusetts Dental 
Society : 


Dr. Leroy M. S. Miner 
Address of. Welcome on Behalf of the Massachusetts Dental 
Hygienists’ Association : 
Miss Edna Bradbury, President, Massachusetts Dental 
Hygienists’ Association. 
Response to Addresses of Welcome: 
Miss Mabel McCarthy, President-Elect 
President’s Address: 
Mrs. Sophie G. Booth, Washington, D. C. 
12 :00 —Luncheon—( Somerset Hotel) 
American Society of Dentistry for Children 
American Association of Public Health Dentists 
2:30 P.M.—Panel Discussion “The Educational Standards for the Dental Hy- 
gienist.” 
Chairman: Mrs. Frances Stoll, New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Robert W. McNulty, Loyola University, Chicago, III. 
Dr. Gerald D. Timmons, Temple University, Phila., Pa. 
Dr. Henry A. Swanson, Washington, D. C. 


7:00 P.M.—Buffet Supper—‘“New England Supper” 
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Tuesday, August 5, 1947 
9:00 A.M.—Second Meeting of The House of Delegates (Committee Reports) 
10:00 A.M.—Second General Session 
Symposium: “The Dental Hygienist in (1) the Private Office, 
(2) in the Hospital, (3) in Public Health, and 
(4) in Industry.” 
Speakers: Dr. Frank F. Lamons, Atlanta, Georgia 
Dr. James R. Cameron, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dr. Leon R. Kramer, Topeka, Kansas 
Dr. James Dunning, Boston, Massachusetts 
12:00 —Recess 
1:00 P.M.—Third Meeting of The Board Of Trustees (Official Suite) 


2:00 P.M.—‘*The Role Of Fluorides in Dental Caries.” 
Dr. Francis A. Arnold, Jr., National Institute of Health, 
Bethseda, Maryland 


3:00 P.M.—"Dental Leadership’ —Film released by the Ritter Company 
3:45 P.M.—"Dental Health’”—Film released through the United States Army 
7:00 P.M.—Annual Banquet—Lobby Salon, Hotel Bradford 


Wednesday, August 6, 1947 
9:00 A.M.—Third General Session (State Reports) 


11:00 A.M.—“Diseases of the Mouth” 
Dr. Henry M. Goldman, Boston, Massachusetts 


Free Afternoon for Sightseeing 


Thursday, August 7, 1947 
8:30 A.M.—Conference Breakfast—Oval Room, Hotel Bradford 


10:00 A.M.—Third Meeting of The House of Delegates 
Election of Officers 


10:30 A.M.—Fourth General Session 
Presentation of the Oral Hygiene Cup 
Installation of Officers 1947-48 


11:30 A.M.—Meeting of Newly-Elected Officers and Board of Trustees 
(Official Suite) 
1:00 P.M.—Luncheon—‘‘Past Presidents” 
2:00P.M.-5 :00 P.M.—Table Clinics—Mechanics Hall, Boston, Massachusetts 


DR. BIBBY NEW HEAD OF EASTMAN 


Dr. Basil Bibby has resigned his post at Tufts to succeed the late Dr. Harvey 
Burkhart as director of Eastman Dental Dispensary in Rochester, N. Y. Dr. 
Joseph Volker has been appointed dean at Tufts. Both men are well known 
in research. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE DENTAL HYGIENIST* 
C. Raymonp WELLs, D.D.S., Sc.D., F.1-C.D., F.A.C.D. 


Doctor Wells, Brooklyn, New York, is a practicing dentist. He is a past president 
of the American Dental Association, past president of the Dental Society of the 
State of New York; as a Commander in the Navy during the recent war, he served 
as Director of Procurement and Assignment for the Dental Corps, Army and Navy. 

I have observed with great interest the progress of the profession of Dental 
Hygiene. Organized in 1916 under the guidance of Doctor Fones, of Connecti- 
cut, your profession has been, and continues to be, a credit to Dentistry and to 
the healing arts. It is a noble profession for women. It has cooperated fully 
with the dental profession and we are proud of you. 

Just as dentistry and medicine began with a minimum of professional college 
education, and advanced from a two-year course to a three-year, then a four-year, 
and now to a course of six or nine years (which includes pre-professional college 
courses), so must the profession of Dental Hygiene extend its basic college edu- 
cational courses. 

In my opinion, the minimum should be two years of university training lead- 
ing to a certificate in Dental (or Oral) Hygiene. You need more training in 
the basic sciences and the clinical courses. More emphasis should be placed on 
pedagogy. I note with satisfaction the course currently given at the University 
of California, a course of four years’ duration leading to the degree, Bachelor 
of Science in Dental Hygiene. This course is forward-looking and seems a 
sound one for our future hygienists. 

As I look ahead ten years, I see your schools of Dental Hygiene demanding 
a minimum course of four years leading to a Bachelor of Science degree on 
graduation. This course will undoubtedly include pedagogy. 

While dental hygienists are of great value to the practicing dentist in the 
clinical practice of oral prophylaxis, | feel that this is a minor role. The hygien- 
ist’s greatest role is in the field of dental health education in our public, parochial 
and private schools, in industry, in health departments—municipal, state and gov- 
ernmental. The field of health education is a most important one, urgently needed 
from the dental health viewpoint. I, therefore, urge you of the Dental Hygiene 
profession to broaden your professional education into one combined with the 
cultural, educational and clinical. I hope to live to see the dental hygienist com- 
plete four college years, receiving a Bachelor of Science degree. I hope to see 
her on a par, educationally, with our best teachers in the public graded and high 
schools. 

Your past years have been marked with care, wisdom and diplomacy. With 
sounder basic education you will be a foremost profession for women in this great 
country of ours. 


* Delivered at the opening session, 27th Annual Meeting, Dental Hygienists’ Assoc., State of New York. 


NEW JERSEY GOVERNOR VETOES DENTAL HYGIENIST BILL 


Governor Driscoll of New Jersey vetoed the dental hygiene bill because, as he stated, 
“The bill was poorly drawn and in conflict with the act regulating the practice of dentistry.” 
An editorial in the Outlook and Bulletin of the Southern Dental Society of New Jersey 
commented: “If the Governor had respected the wishes of our profession and had been inter- 
ested in our expressed dental principles relative to the dental hygiene of our state the bill 
could have been amended easily before final passage. The fact that our legislature saw fit 
to pass the bill in its original form was proof enough that they found it acceptable.” 
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A CHALLENGE TO COMMUNITY SERVICE 
BELLE Frepter, R.D.H., B.S. 
Assistant Instructor and Supervisor, Marquette University 


An interesting and exciting future is beginning to unfold for dental hygien- 
ists. As an integral part of a health profession, we find the interest of the public 
focused on our contribution to the physical and mental fitness of a nation as 
never before. Gradually we are finding our place in the health picture. We are 
recognized as efficient adjuncts to the dentist in private practice; we are helping 
the pioneers in industrial dentistry; we are in demand as coordinators of com- 
munity dental health programs. 

The seriousness of the need for improved dental health among a large part 
of our nation’s population has been brought to our attention very forcibly. How 
to foster better dental health in a particular community is a controversial subject. 
What works in one community is unsuccessful in another. We do know the 
most successful dental programs have grown out of some health service already 
existing in a community, stimulation by the interest and effort of some person 
and group of persons. For example, some communities have efficiently organ- 
ized health departments into which a dental health worker fits satisfactorily. In 
other communities, a school nursing service or a general nursing service for the 
city lends itself most expediently to the addition of a dental program and trained 
dental hygienists. In still other localities, the educators are the most interested 
group and consequently, the easiest ones with whom to work. Any one of these 
groups usually can be interested in including dental health service in its set-up, 
particularly if inspired and guided by some well-informed, enthusiastic dentist or 
dental society. 

After the spade work has been done, there is a definite need for dental 
hygienists with the proper training and background to help try to solve each 
particular community’s dental health problems. These dental hygienists should 
be able to go into the community to survey its assets, recognize its liabilities 
and capitalize on each, 

Obviously, the aim of any dental health plan is to improve the dental health 
of every individual in the community, whether he be of pre-school, elementary, 
high school or adult age. While there are few localities with identical dental 
programs, many of the functioning programs follow a general pattern, tailored 
to fit the needs of a particular community. For example, generally speaking, we 
find provision for dental inspections of children from pre-school age through the 
high school level, some form of dental education extended to every child in the 
community and to as many adults as possible, some plan for assisting the border- 
line and indigent child. Each of these phases is important, but the degree to 
which each is emphasized in a Community is limited by the interest and enthu- 
siasm of the personnel as well as facilities within the community. 

One of the groups most in need of improved dental health but most neglected 
by dental health workers is the one of pre-school age. The efforts of every 
dental health worker should be directed toward providing for complete dental 
service for each child before he enters school. Before undertaking any agitation 
for better pre-school dental health, we should have the cooperation of every 
dentist in the community. We must know how each one feels about admitting 
very young children to his operating room, his attitude toward restoring deciduous 
teeth, his ethics in so far as referring particular cases to a practitioner able to 
give the patient better care than he. 
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To organize a plan to reach the mothers of all the pre-school children in 
the community is a tremendous task and will tax the ingenuity and ability of the 
best dental hygienist. It is difficult to stimulate the interest of mothers in a 
project of this kind; it is more difficult to get them to make provision for their 
child’s dental examination and necessary restorations. 

One of the easier ways to make a pre-school program work successfully is to 
enlist the efforts of lay people. If a group of intelligent, community-minded men 
and women understand the desperate need there is to reach every mother in_a 
community with dental education as well as to stimulate that mother to have 
her child’s mouth examined and restored to a healthy condition, we would have 
valuable assistance for our cause. This group would be inspired and guided by 
the local dentists and the public health dental hygienist to bring this message for 
better dental health to every mother in the community through wide and well- 
written publicity, through group contacts and through individual contacts. 

Each child in a community should have a dental examination by the time his 
deciduous teeth have erupted and frequently thereafter. The initial examination 
should be made by the family dentist or at a well-child health center. Anything 
subsequent to this inspection is done by the family dentist, of course. This initial 
inspection should be made with the parent if possible. Time and effort must be 
spent with the parent at this time to explain the needs of his child. Obviously, 
this type of examination is most successful if done under ideal and comfortable 
circumstances. It cannot be done hurriedly or with distracting conditions. 

Usually it is necessary to work through a well-child health center to provide 
dental examinations for those children whose mothers do not feel they can pro- 
vide for it themselves. Examinations made at these centers are not in any way 
comparable to those done in a dental office by a competent, well-trained dentist 
who has a healthy attitude toward the child as an individual and as a patient. 
The examinations made at the center are better than none; they are valuable 
because they provide a means of reaching a particular group of mothers. 

Reaching children of school age does not present much of a problem. There 
are many communities with excellent plans to help school children and the facili- 
ties for carrying them through. School dental inspections have little value unless 
they are followed by some plan for stimulating the children to have their dental 
work completed. This can be done most successfully with follow-through work 
and dental education. Follow-through consists of notes, telephone calls and home 
calls, all of which are effective ways of contacting the parent. It can be taken 
care of by the dental hygienist in that particular school system or through the 
help of the public health nurses. 

Dental education, which should be extended to every child in a community 
as well as to the most adults possible, is a far more difficult problem than any 
other phase of a dental health program. Until a few years ago, we had a 
paradoxical situation existing. On the one hand, we had a group of dentists, 
highly trained in all phases of oral health, who did not have the slightest con- 
ception how to pass this information on to the general public. On the other 
hand, we had a group of educators teaching a lot of distorted, half-truths, but 
teaching them well. Only since these two groups have begun to merge their 
knowledge and ability has the common result of improved dental education begun 
to emerge. 

In order for a dental hygienist to find her proper place in the health picture, 
she must be better trained. When she graduates from a training school for dental 
hygienists she has a fairly complete picture of the normal and the abnormal 
mouth. Although she has learned many of the fundamentals of oral hygiene, her 
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information is by no means broad enough to enable her to carry on a community 
dental program. She must be better grounded in principles of education and pub- 
lic health to cope with the problems which will confront her, to help and guide 
the educators and public health workers and to carry on, in an intelligent way, 
a well-rounded dental health program. 


Consider the enormous task which faces the dentist of the country at this 
time: the shortage of dentists, the great need of the public for more and better 
dentistry, the demands which are being made on him by urban and rural com- 
munities which are just beginning to shake off the lethargy and chains of the past 
and to grope for help and information for community planning for better dental 
health. How successfully dental hygienists can step into this picture and lend 
their two hands and willing hearts to the dentist in his private practice. How 
perfectly the well-trained dental hygienist can fit into the public health picture 
with her knowledge of dentistry, her familiarity with educational and public 
health procedures, her special flair for working with children and their mothers. 


In our own way, we dental hygienists can do our bit to bring dental health 
from a federal problem to a local one; to help each community assume the re- 
sponsibility for improving the dental health of its members. We still have many 
hurdles to cross, much pioneering to do, but the faith of many in the dental 
hygienist is such that she is equal to the challenge. 


HYGIENIST SEEKS MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Eleven years ago Winifred Kerr, an ADHA member who was associated 
with Dr. E. G. Keim of Dearborn Michigan, met with a tragic accident which 
altered her life and career. She was injured in an automobile accident, fractur- 
ing the fifth cervical vertebra, partly severing the spinal cord. The result was 
permanent paralysis. Winifred now lives with her parents in Newport, Ohio and 
has a constant nurse in attendance to perform the many simple acts which those 
who have the use of their hands never think about. By means of a control box 
(built for her by a friend) she can operate a radio, telephone, reading light, and 
call bell. She has regained enough use of her arms so that by the aid of pegs 
she uses a typewriter. In this way she has again become partially self supporting. 
She is the Newport correspondent for newspapers published in two nearby towns. 
Also she has built up a magazine and periodical subscription business for any 
magazine published in the United States and some foreign countries. 


Before joining the ranks of the paralytics Winifred had not only devoted 
a year and a half to private practice but had worked for five years with mental 
defectives. A most useful career in dental hygiene came to an untimely end; but 
with the courage of intelligence and resourcefulness this hygienist has again 
made herself a useful and productive member of society. Her sister hygienists 
everywhere will need no urging to help her build up her subscription business. 
If you are contemplating subscribing to a magazine or wish to do so for a friend 
(thinking ahead to Christmas, perhaps) send it through Winifred! Write to her: 
Miss Winifred Kerr, Newport, Ohio. 


Frances Shook 
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WOONSOCKET DENTAL CARE RESEARCH STUDY 
Tuomas W. Ciune, D.M.D., M.P.H.* 


On January 2, 1946, a five-year dental care research study in administrative 
practice was inaugurated i in the City of Woonsocket by the U.S. Public Health 
Service under the direction and supervision of the Rhode Island Department of 
Health. The study has the active support of the State and District Dental So- 
cieties and the public officials of the City. 

Woonsocket, the City selected for the demonstration, is located in the north- 
ern part of the State of Rhode Island. It is fifteen miles from Providence, the 
Capitol of the State. The City comprises an area of 8.8 square miles and has a 
population of 49,303 (1940 Census), representing several racial groups, the great- 
est majority (about 80 per cent) being of French or French-Canadian extraction. 

The City is essentially a working man’s community, there being but few cases 
of extreme wealth or dire poverty. It is a City of diversified industry, nationally 
known in the production of textiles, also manufacturing foundry and machine 
products, knit goods, hosiery and rayon. 


Within the community all health services are available. There is one 200 bed 
hospital. All licensed healing professions are well staffed, there being 25 full 
time practicing dentists. 


Previously, the only clinical dental care in Woonsocket was provided for 
indigent children by the Rhode Island Department of Health in dental office 
clinics which were conducted twice weekly during the school year. Local prac- 
ticing dentists participated on a rotating schedule. 


There are seventeen public schools including Junior High with an enrollment 
of 3096 and ten parochial schools with an enrollment of 3681. There is also a 
public Senior High, an academy, a convent school and an orphanage. 


Object: This study is being conducted to determine the following : 


(1) Increment of Dental Caries. Figures to date on the annual increment 
of dental caries have been based on estimates obtained from the prevalence of 
dental defects by age, which includes needs complicated by dental neglect. In 
this study, it is proposed that they be obtained from a longitudinal study of a 
representative child population, and that the effect of caring for each annual crop 
of defects be determined. 

(2) Dental clinics. By the use of dental clinics it will be possible to deter- 
mine more accurately the cost of complete dental care, the amount of dental 
services that can be rendered by each dentist, and the manner in which auxiliary 
personnel and their services can increase the output of each dental unit. It will 
also serve as a measurement of the demand for readily available dental care 
services. 


Aim: The aim is twofold: (1) All public and parochial school children in 
grades I to IX inclusive will be eligible for complete dental care under the pro- 


gram, irrespective of financial status. The care provided will be complete except. 


for orthodontics and bridgework. 


(2) To promote private dental practice by encouraging those children who 
are presently, or have been previously, treated by private dentists, to continue as 
private patients. The program is designed to augment, not supplant, private 
dental practice. 

Personnel and Salaries: In order t6 successfully operate this clinical research 


* Public Health Dentist, Rhode Island Department of Health. 
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study, it is expected that the following personnel will be ample to provide complete 
and adequate dental care: 

1 Supervising Operating Dentist 

5 U.S.P.H.S. Dentists 

2 Dental Hygienists 

6 Dental Assistants 

1 Follow-up Worker 

3 Clerks 

The six dentists loaned by the U. S. Public Health Service have all had special 
training and experience in children’s dentistry. One of the group has been desig- 
nated as Supervising Operating Dentist in local charge of the study. The number 
of dentists is arbitrary, if additional dentists are needed to care for the accumu- 
lated and current needs of the children during the first two years, they will be 
assigned to the Program, Thereafter, the number of dentists will be adjusted to 
the maintenance needs of the children. 

All other personnel are residents of the City, with the exception of the 
Dental Hygienists, who are residents of the State. 

The six Dental Assistants have recently completed a ten weeks’ intensified 
training as Dental Technologists at the Naval Dental School, National Naval 
Medical Center, Bethesda, Md. Through the effective use of these trained assist- 
ants, it is expected that the productive capacity of each operating dentist will be 
greatly enhanced. 

Dental Hygienists are licensed within the State and will perform all oral 
prophylaxis. 

A follow-up worker has been assigned to promote and interpret the study 
to teachers, parents and children. Children who prefer their family dentist will 
be referred by her. Later she will contact the dentist for a progress report. Her 
efforts will do much to accomplish full cooperation of all in the program. 

The clerical personnel will arrange appointments and assist in maintaining 
complete dental records. 

Since participation in the program by the children is on a voluntary basis, it 
may be necessary at a later date to initiate an intensified health educational pro- 
gram if it is found that a majority of the children have not availed themselves of 
the opportunity to receive the necessary dental corrections. 

Equipment: Suitable standard dental equipment of a semi-portable nature 
which may be transferred from one school to another has been purchased by the 
U.S. Public Health Service and has been provided without cost to the State or 
City. 

The following equipment, valued at $25,000 has been purchased and supplied 
by the U. S. Public Health Service: 

10 Ritter Junior Dental Chairs 

10 Ritter Junior Dental Units 

10 Castle Lights 

8 American Dental Cabinets 

8 Complete sets of operative instruments 
6 Operating Stools 

4 Castle Sterilizers 

4 Complete sets of surgical instruments 
3 Air Compressors 

2 Dental X-rays (on order) 

Plumbing avid Electricity: The City of Woonsocket has appropriated $12,000 
to pay the cost of installing the necessary plumbing, sanitary facilities and elec- 
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trical outlets in the twenty-seven parochial and public school clinical rooms. 


Records, Data, etc.: All record forms, authorization cards, etc. will be fur- 
nished by the U. S. Public Health Service without cost. Compilation, analysis 
and interpretation of statistical data will be the responsibility of the U. S. Public 
Health Service. 

Endorsements and Approvals: The experimental study was unanimously en- 
dorsed August 21, 1945 by the Board of Trustees of the Rhode Island State 
Dental Society, a component of the American Dental Association, and on Septem- 
ber 19, 1945 by the Woonsocket District Dental Society, a component of ‘the 
Rhode Island State Dental Society. 

It has been approved by Edward A. McLaughlin, M.D., State Director of 
Health and by the Reverend Thomas V. Cassidy, Diocesan Director of Parochial 
Schools. 

Mayor Ernest E. Dupre, Leon E. Farrin, Superintendent of Schools, the 
School Committee and Council Members of the City of Woonsocket have en- - 
dorsed the study and have voted appropriations for the current fiscal year 
1945-1946, 

Since the study is under the direction and supervision of the Rhode Island 
Department of Health, the Rhode Island Board of Dental Examiners has granted 
the U. S. Public Health Service dentists the right to operate without the required 
State license. 


NEW YORK STATE POSITIONS OPEN 


The New York State Department of Civil Service will conduct a series of 
examinations within the next few months for dental hygienists and are anxious 
to locate qualified candidates. The positions are open in state institutions, with 


_a salary range between $2040 — $2640. For information write to Eugenia G. 


McLaughlin, Principal Personnel Technician, Dept. of Civil Service, Albany 


OHIO STATE POST GRADUATE COURSE 


A post-graduate course for dental hygienists will be offered by the College 
of Dentistry of The Ohio State University the week of October 27, 1947. 

The course includes lectures, demonstrations, and practice in laboratory 
methods. The following topics are considered from the standpoint of interest to 
the practicing dental hygienists: Oral Histology, Oral Pathology, Periodontia, 
Nutrition, Caries Control, X-Ray, Public Health, and general laboratory methods. 
Kodachrome and x-ray pictures are used to demonstrate the lecturees. The faculty 
includes Drs. Paul C. Kitchen, Hamilton Robinson, S. S. Arnim, J. B. Brown, 
A. H. Imhoff, and Miss Dorothy Permar. 

The fee is $25.00. The enrollment will be limited to 12 students and pref- 
erence will be given first to dental hygienists and then to dentists, registered 
nurses, public health workers, and dental assistants. Further information and 


application forms may be obtained by writing to the College of Dentistry, Ham- 
ilton Hall, Columbus 10, Ohio. 
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SILVER ANNIVERSARY IN PENNSYLVANIA 


This year commemorates the first quarter century of the existence of the 
Pennsylvania State Dental Hygienists Association. Historic Philadelphia with 
its interesting landmarks was the birthplace of our organization. So it was indeed 
fitting that the 25th anniversary occasion should be celebrated there. 

On May 15, 1923 a small group of hygienists representing various sections 
of the state were present at a meeting held in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. An 
acting chairman was appointed and committees elected to take necessary steps 
towards forming a state society. The first year a vast amount of effort was ex- 
pended by that small group. They drafted a constitution and made plans for the 
first annual meeting which was held in Pittsburgh in 1924. At that time we were 
invited to hold our annual meetings in conjunction with the Pennsylvania State 
Dental Society. This honor was greatly appreciated and has been accepted each 
year since. Every effort was made to bring registered hygienists the value of 
organized dental hygiene and the advantages of affiliating with groups interested 
in professional recognition. Pittsburgh extended a cordial welcome that year and 
in many to follow. 


Dr. George S. Schlegel of Reading who was president of the State Dental 
Society the year the law was passed in Pennsylvania, Dr. H. M. Beck of Wilkes- 
Barre, and Dr. Edward Martin (then commissioner of health) did much towards 
bringing Dr. Alfred C. Fones to a meeting at Mount Alto. There Dr. Fones 
“sold” the idea of dental hygiene to Dr. Martin. No history of our organization 
would be complete without mention of the support of these enthusiastic and far 
sighted men. Dr. Emerson R. Sausser of Philadelphia, Dr. Fred Miller of 
Altoona, and Dr. Charles V. Snyder of Lancaster are outstanding as the first 
dentists in Pennsylvania to recognize the services of the dental hygienist in 
preventive dentistry. 

In 1925 our annual meeting was held in Reading where dental hygiene had 
already been established in the school system. We discussed sending a delegate 
to the national mmeting which was in Louisville, Kentucky that year — but we 
cautiously sent only an exhibit. The year 1926 saw our first delegate at a national 
meeting Marion Arnold of Harrisburg. From that time on we have never gone 
unrepresented. 


Publication of our state quarterly magazine was started in 1925 with Mar- 
garet Jeffreys as editor. Also in that year national dues were combined. Prior to 
this membership in the state or national, or subscription to the Journal was 
optional. 


The number of hygienists kept increasing with membership scattered in 
cities and rural areas. In 1927 the formation of component societies was started 
in order to keep members in touch with each other. It helped also to form a 
strong organization. Ten components grew out of this innovation. It was also in 
1927 that one of our own members was elected to the national presidency — 
Charlotte Klatt Sullivan, Supervisor of Oral Hygiene at the University of Penn- 
syivania training school. Also we achieved our first honorary members — Dr. 
Alfred C. Fones of Bridgeport, Connecticut, and Dr. C. K. Hollister of Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

In 1929 the hygienists of Pennsylvania were proud to fulfill their respon- 
sibility as a component of the ADHA. Word reached us that the Journal was in 
financial difficulty. We, along with other states, rallied to its support. In 1930 
Margaret Jeffreys retired from our state journal after five years of the editor- 
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ship. We also had the constitution under revision that year since the national 
organization had requested that all component state organizations conform to 
uniformity of name. Henceforth we became the “Pennsylvania State Dental 
Hygienists Association” rather than the “Dental Hygienists Association of Penn- 
sylvania.” Another landmark that year was the election of a second Pennsylvania 
girl to the national presidency — Gladys Shaeffer Myers, 

The annual meetings in 1931, 1932, 1933 were held in Pittsburgh, Harris- 
burg, and Philadelphia. Delegates to the national conventions of those years were 
sent to Denver, Memphis, and Chicago. Our state publication changed editors — 
from Hazel Crum (Margaret Jeffreys’ successor) to Eleanor Steckman of 
Altoona. A token of appreciation was presented to Dr. C. J. Hollister and one to 
Margaret Jeffreys for their efforts in establishing dental hygiene programs in 
the Pennsylvania schools. Dr. Hollister was our most tireless friend. He let slip 
no opportunity to further the young movement. 


In 1934 and 1935 we turned our attention to surveys and membership. 
Meetings were held in Pittsburgh and Altoona respectively. In 1936 Margaret 
Bailey, director of Oral Hygiene at Temple University became the third Penn- 
sylvania girl to fill the office of ADHA president. The memberships surveys 
which had been conducted resulted in the presentation by the L. D. Caulk Com- 
pany of a cup for the component society with the largest number of state and 
national members. This cup has been given each subsequent year. 

1938 marks the time that an appointment was first made from our group to 
act on the law enforcement and legislative committee of the Pennsylvania State 
Dental Society. The invitation was an honor greatly appreciated. In 1940 junior 


“membership in the ADHA was instituted. This meant a good deal in our state 


where there were two training schools. 

In 1941 your reporter who had been secretary for twelve years resigned to 
become state president. Ada Gladfelter of York, Jacqueline Shuck-Koben and 
Ida Mae Stilley of Pittsburgh were publishing the state quarterly by then. Last 
year Mildred Dankel Roberts took over and reorganized the publication. 

The war years brought restrictions and distractions which lessened activity 
in our organization. Many of our members went to camps and hospitals all over 
the United States. A placque with the names of these girls was presented to our 
organization by the S. S. White Company and exhibited at Temple and _ the 
University of Pennsylvania. Government bonds were purchased with the money 
that ordinarily would have been spent at the annual meetings. Our honorary 
membership was increased to include the following: Dr. Emerson R. Sausser, 
Dr. S. Blair Luckie (now deceased), Dr. Herman Prinz, Gladys Schaeffer 
Myers, Dr. Herbert Cooper, and Anna DePlanter Bowes. 


In 1946 a grand postwar meeting was held in Pittsburgh, At this a group 
insurance plan was sponsored and accepted by the membership. Dr. L. M. Smith 
and Dr. Earle Craig were made honorary members. Margaret Jeffreys became 
president of the ADHA, an honor claimed by Pennsylvania even though Mar- 
garet was a resident of Delaware at the time. 

These are the highlights of our first quarter-century of progress, The in- 
dividual efforts of all the girls who have made our strong association could 
never be catalogued in words. From them we receive the inspiration of courage 
and loyalty which will inspire, we trust, the next twenty-five years of achievement. 


Blanche C. Downie 
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RECENT PUBLIC HEALTH TRENDS IN DENTISTRY* 


N. C. Knicut, M.D., M.P.H., F.A.P.H.A. 
Director, Washington County Health Department, Greenville, Mississippi 


It is with pleasure that I come to you today representing the field of Public 
Health and a coordinated program of Public Health dentistry. In my estimation, 
the terms are inseparable—our services are comparable and we know that the 
health of our future citizens depends not on just one phase of health, but every 
aspect. Thus the underlying basis for our common ground lies with the need 
of the people—better and more adequate health programs. The greatest social 
and economic problem before our nation today lies in the urge that we have to 
bring the “fruits of civilization” within the reach of every individual in the 
population. 


We have learned to grow things in profusion, to build things on a colossal 
scale to produce unnumbered comforts of life; but we have failed to bring these 
things within the reach of the common man. Briefly, we can produce magnifi- 
cently, but we are not able to distribute equitably. 


Among these fruits of civilization it is entirely proper to list- health services 
and as a most important part of health service we must include dental health 
service—preventive dental health service. It is a well known and accepted fact 
that science and education are far in advance of our ability to apply what we 
known to be the ills of a suffering humanity. This is especially true of dental 
health service. 


There is a tremendous gap between what is known and actually what is done, 
as exemplified by the defective dental conditions of young men and women enter- 
ing the armed services during the recent war reveals that dental science and 
practice have never been introduced to the degree that we have the right to expect. 


The underlying causes of dental diseases are distributed everywhere through- 
out the population. They are as wide spread as the common cold. Recent studies 
show that one half the child population suffers from dental disease as early as the 
second year of life. Throughout the pre-school years, the number of children 
thus affected and the number of cavities per child rises rapidly until the age of 
five years we find 90 per cent of the children affected and about one half have, at 
least six cavities with at least one tooth requiring extraction. 


Practically 100 per cent of the school population and 100 per cent of adult 
population are affected by dental diseases. In spite of this wide spread of dental 
diseases, not more than 25 per cent of the population are receiving systematic and 
sufficient dental care. Yet every person is entitled to receive his just inheritance 
of knowledge in dental practice. But dentistry for adults cannot be provided on 
a conservative and economic basis until prevention of major disease and impair- 
ment of the dental organs are accomplished through universal dental care of 
children. 


We in the field of Public Health and other health organizations recognize 
that a preventive dental program is an integral part of our generalized public 
health functions. There is an increasing opinion among our high ranking public 
health officials that we assume our responsibility in more effective preventive 
dental measures. Many have expressed their agreement with the view of the 
American Dental Association that the problem can be solved ultimately by the 


“Read before annual meeting Mississippi Dental Hygienist Association, Jackson, Mississippi—May 28, 1946. 
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timely care of children commencing at 2% or 3 years and continuing that care 
regularly thereafter. But the general public will have to be educated to do this. 
No one can go out and make people do it. 


We hope that dentists in general practice will devote as much tome to chil- 
dren as is necessary to meet the public health problem. Then the increased use of 
auxiliary personnel on timely care will come only when dental health education 
begins to make its power fully effective at some future time. 


Hence, the trend is toward education, education of the young and old, schools 
and communities. The problem of dental disease becomes both a social and 
economic problem. To bring it under control. community planning is necessary. 
In this respect it may be compared with certain other public health problems which 
have been brought under control in a large measure through education of the 
masses, such as malaria, tuberculosis and typhoid. Even though dental diseases 
are not as spectacular in our mortality tables it is responsible for much early 
disablement and even death. 


Surveys that have been made show that dental diseases is not confined to any 
class, rich or poor, nor to any state or locality. The findings of these surveys and 
our experience with public health problems in the past lead us to believe that 
education of the public and community planning is the means by which improve- 
ment of these conditions may be brought about. When educational programs 
are set up, they must be flexible enough to allow for adjustment according to the 
special problems of the locality. 


All children attend school in due course and almost every family in the com- 
munity is represented in the school; so the school becomes the most logical and 
fruitful place to establish a community dental health education program. It is 
only through education that we can hope to make strides and this is true in all 
lines of progress. The final goal of all teaching should be to make the child 
vocationally fit, socially acceptable and free of pathological conditions. The den- 
tal profession has a definite responsibility for its share in accomplishing this goal. 


The child must be educated into a sustained desire to have good dental health 
and the habits and precautions necessary thereto. Dental care for every child 
is likely to become a fact when every child is demanding dental care. Thus 
education and service go hand in hand in creating a desire for sound teeth in the 
mind of every child in the community. Something must be done for that child in 
the classroom besides sending him to a dentist and having his teeth put in order. 
But something must be done that will affect his habits and attitudes toward pain 
resistance or expense resistance in later life. This is where the proper trained 
health educator comes in. Their services are invaluable. Thir function is to 
supplement the work of dental health and other personnel—not to compete with 
any or replace any. 


If the child is educated into a sustained desire to have sound teeth and the 
habits and precautions necessary thereto, and chooses his own dentist there will 
develop a sense of self reliance and personal responsibility that will fortify him 
against the neglect of his health after he leaves school. 


Our State Boards of Health and Education have joined hands in initiating 
the use of professionally trained personnel in the field of Public Health Education. 
Thus far, our state has three Health Educators working in Coahoma, Lee and 
Washington Counties on a generalized program of health education. They have 
promoted the dental health educational program chiefly through school superin- 
tendents, teachers, public health nurses and community groups. These have con- 
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sisted of conferences, planning programs, radio, newspaper publicity, preparation 
of materials and other educational activity as needed. These functions are always 
in conjunction with the Dental Hygienist. These people serve as resource per- 
sons and coordinators of the dental health program as based on needs and re- 
sources of the community. They are in a position to stimulate, guide and get 
action from school authorities, parent and community groups since their training 
is both in fields of education and public health. It is possible to use such people 
as channels for getting the necessary information into school curricula that would 
be sound and practical rather than the traditional theory of past years. Without 
widespread education concerning the need for such corrections, parents and chil- 
dren will continue to be the victims of fear, ignorance, and misinformation. Den- 
tal defects will continue, will increase and will give rise to an incalculable amount 
of systemic illness, suffering and needless expense. We can no longer just leave 
so vital a health program to chance. There must be training—pre-service and 
inservice—with the teachers and parent groups if we ever hope for better dental 
health. Schools may demonstrate units of good teaching, but they are not enough, 
and however effective, their value is only temporary if the learnings do not be- 
come a part of a total enduring consciousness of the individual and the community. 
Dental health must become an integral part not only of general health education 
but of all education if another generation is not again to be dentally unfit. Health 
educators, serving with other auxiliary personnel will in time make progress in 
this phase of health through a concerted program of public education, This can 
only be made possible through the complete utilization of all community resources 
for protecting, improving and if necessary, augmenting these resources. 


Trends are in evidence of finding some means of help in preventive dentistry, 
especially with fluorides. In Washington County the beginning of an experi- 
mental study was inaugurated this spring using topical applications of fluorine. 
We hope to see some interesting results from this study. We must recognize 
that repair programs of the present and past are good but you will agree that 
preventive programs are better. Effective, extensive, thorough-going research is 
one of the fundamental bases upon which a successful dental care program must 
rest. The other bases would include prevention, treatment and education—educa- 
tion of the masses on sound practical methods for better dental health. If we 
attain this goal within a reasonable time, it will require professionally trained 
people in the field who can work and guide the people along the lines as science 
progresses. 


It is my desire to stress the fact that mouth health conditions should receive 
attention in early childhood, that most of dental diseases are preventable if pre- 
vention is applied in the early years, and that prevention is strictly a matter of 
education—that the use of professionally trained health educators is a definite 
adjunct to the preventive dental program. 


The problem of dental care is the problem, not only of the dental profession, 
but of the medical profession, of educators, and of all persons who have the 
welfare of children at heart and the health of our future citizenry. 


HAVE YOU CHANGED YOUR NAME? 


Or your address? or both? Please remember that the Journal is mailed under 
a second class postal permit and cannot be forwarded to you as can first class mail. 
Please drop a postcard to the circulation manager: E. Jane Breighner, 2505 Uni- 
versity Ave., N. Y. 63, N. Y. and be sure to include your old address too! 
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Dental Health Education Material* 


A DENTAL HEALTH TEST; 


Harriet F. WAHLANDER, A.B., M.A., R.D.H. 
Instructor, University of California Dental School 


I. Check the best answers to the following questions : 
1. When should we brush our teeth? 
Pisin After breakfast and after the last meal at night. 
Before going to the dentist. 
Before breakfast and before going to bed. 


2. How often should we visit the dentist ? 
Every summer vacation. 
Twice a year. 
Coasninsinnines Three times a year. 
II. Place a plus sign ( + ) before true statements and a minus sign ( — ) 


before false statements. 

1. When brushing the lower teeth the correct way is to brush the lower 
teeth down. 

2. The fifst teeth are called baby teeth. 

3. The six year molar is a baby tooth. 

4. Baking soda and salt mixed together are good to use when cleaning 
the teeth. 

5. Chewing hard food exercises the teeth. 


III. Five important tooth building foods are: 


IV. 1. The second teeth are called 
2. What is the white covering on the outside of a tooth called Feces 


What is a cavity? 
What do you call the part of the tooth under the gums? 


What is a lady called who cleans and examines teeth and teaches 
children facts about teeth ? 


V. What three things do our teeth help us to do? 

1. 


* The following pieces of educational material are the second in a series contributed by Mrs. Wahlander and 
her staff.—Ed. 


+ Mimeographed copies of this test can be made and given to pupils. It is especially useful as a “Pre-Test” 
before the dental hygienist begins her teaching program. 
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DENTAL HEALTH APTITUDE GAME 


This lesson has been prepared for use in the upper elementary grades. The 
materials needed are a written list of questions such as listed below and a supply 
of toothpaste samples. The samples are used in order to stimulate interest and to 
make it appear more of a game. They are given to the winners on each team. 


Lustruction Technique 


The children are told that they are going to play a game and that the 
dental hygienist wants to see just how much they remember from her 
previous instruction. 

She suggests that two teams be chosen, Each team selects a name for 
itself such as “The Clean Teethmen” or “The Healthy Teeth Team.” If 
the class doesn’t respond quickly then the hygienist offers a suggestion. 
Questions are asked by the hygienist alternately from one team to the 
other. If a child is unable to answer his question or answers it incorrectly 
he must sit down and is disqualified from his team. 

Questions pertain to dental health talks and lessons given previously. The 
first questions should be simple and the more difficult ones reserved for 
the latter part of the lesson. 


Outcomes 


This lesson serves as a check both on the children and the hygienist. If 


a question is not known the hygienist can be reasonably sure that she has 
neglected to put across her point. This lesson can be correlated with spelling 
because at any point the hygienist can ask the child to spell the word. 


Suggested Questions 


10. 


How many times a year should an adult visit the dentist ? 

When should one brush his teeth? 

How many times per day should you brush your teeth? 

How should the upper teeth be brushed? 

How should the lower teeth be brushed ? 

What is a decayed spot on a tooth called ? 

What do we call the first or baby teeth? 

What name is used for the second teeth? 

Name one of the most important second teeth. 

Why is this permanent tooth so important? 

What 1s an abscess ? 

What do we call a picture of the inside of a tooth? 

What is the person called who teaches dental health ? 

What is the name of the white covering on the outside of a tooth? 
What part of the tooth is in the gums? 

What part of the tooth is above the gums? 

What do we call a person who cleans and examines teeth? 

What do we call a dentist who straightens teeth ? 

Name one of the most important foods for building good teeth. 
Name five other foods for building and maintaining good teeth. 
How many deciduous teeth are there in a child of three years? 
tiow many permanent teeth are there in a complete set? 


2. 
3. 
| 
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DENTAL HEALTH ART LESSON 
Potty Corvin, A.B., R.D.H. 
This lesson is suitable for the second, third and fourth grades. 


Materials Needed: 
1. White drawing paper 
2. Sponges (wet) 
3. Finger paint 
4. Paper towels 


Recipe for Finger Paint 
1 box of Argo starch 
Y box of Lux (small) 
1 small can of talcum powder 
Blue or green poster paint for coloring. 
Cook the starch until it is rather thick. Then add the Lux, talcum pow- 
der, and coloring. Add enough poster paint to obtain desired color. 


Instruction Technique 

A. The drawing paper is given out. Then each child’s paper is dampened 
with the sponge, after which each child is given two teaspoonsful of the finger 
paint. 

B. Then the children are instructed to listen very carefully while the dental 
hygienist reads-them some poems. The dental hygienist says: “I want you to 
listen very carefully to these poems because after | have read them to you, I want 


-you to draw something that these poems have made you think about. Perhaps 


one of the poems will remind you of something we have talked about before.” 


“Mouths” 


I wish I had two little mouths 
Like my two hands and feet 
A little mouth to talk with 
And one that just could eat. 
Because it seems to me mouths have 
So many things to do — 
All the time they want to talk 
They are supposed to chew ! 
“A Stitch in Time Saves Nine” 

taken from “A Child’s Book of the Teeth” 

by Ferguson 

Now there’s ol’ Jack Nerve a-waitin’ 
In his house so clean and white 
Ef you let the sprite git hammerin’ 

an’ bangin’ with their might, 
He'll git so mad an’ angry, he’ll tear 

and rave about, 
For the toothache ’ll surely git you 

Ef you 

Don’t 
Watch 
Out ! 
“Jimmy Chew’s Favorite Song” 
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Your teeth need your protection— 
Let the big four do the work, 
Your teeth then will be happy 
And ne-ver shirk. 
So eat right food and keep them clean, 
And give them work to do, 
To your dentist go three times a year 
And Chew, Chew, Chew ! 
Taken from book—‘Everything and Anything” 


Children who are friends 

Do not always see each other 
If it rains or they are bad 

They stay at home with Mother. 
But twice a day-and every day 
No matter what the weather 
Little teeth and toothbrushes 
Have to play together. 


Other poems may be used to correlate this lesson with other lessons given 
before. 
C. Instruction on finger painting. 
1. First we are going to take our hand and rub the paint all over the paper. 
2. Now we are going to take our finger and draw something. 

Illustrate by drawing something such as a tooth or some type of 
fruit. Then help the children along with suggestions. 

When the children have finished drawing their pictures, the dental 
hygienist goes up and down the rows looking at the pictures. She chooses 
the best drawings and has the child show his picture to the classroom. The 
dental hygienist will ask questions about the picture. For example, 

1. A picture of a toothbrush. When do we use our toothbrush ? 


2. A picture of a apple. Why do we eat apples? 
Because they are good for us. How do they help our teeth? 
By chewing them, we exercise our teeth. 

3. A picture of a dental office. How often should we go to the dentist ? 
Two to three times a year. 


Conclusion 


The paper towels are passed out and the children are instructed to wipe 
their hands very carefully. The dental hygienist asks the teacher to choose a 
child to pass the waste paper basket around. The paper towels are put in the 
basket. 


When the papers are dry, the children may take them home to show to 
their parents. 


Comment 


This lesson could be adapted for most any age level in the elementary school. 
It is possible to correlate it with dental health lessons previously taught. 
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Country-Wide Activities 


CONNECTICUT 


The annual meeting of the Bridgeport Dental Hygienists’ Association took 
place at the Spinning Wheel Inn in Southport on May 20th. President Helen 
Meath conducted the business part of the meeting after dinner. The Committee 
Chairmen read their yearly reports as the successful 1946-7 season drew to a 
close. The Bridgeport Association draws members from the surrouding area 
inculding Greenwich, Riverside, Old Greenwich, Westport, Stamford and 
Fairfield. 

Final plans for the Connecticut Dental Hygienists’ Thirty-Second Annual 
Convention to be held at the Griswold Hotel in New London, have been 
announced by President Judith S. Angliss of Bridgeport. All Committee Chair-: 
men have worked diligently so as to insure the success of the gathering at one of 
New England’s most beautiful hotels where many boat races are held. The build- 
ing is situated on Long Island Sound. 

The Speakers on the first day will be Dr. Frank Law who is Senior Dental 
Surgeon, U.S. Public Health Service Dental Demonstration Unit, Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island. He will speak on the School Dental Program there. 

Following this, Dr. Joseph Volker, Professor of Clinical Dentistry at Tufts 
will speak on the pertinent subject “Fluorine Therapy and Caries Control.” 

Dr. Harry Albert, who will speak in the afternoon, has chosen for his topic 
“The Use and Abuse of Drugs in Dentistry.” 

Following the last lecture the group will be guests of the Connecticut Dental 
Association who are having a fashion show for their wives. The dental hygienists 
and dental assistants have been invited also. 

On the final day, Dr. Howard Marjerison, Associate Director of the Forsythe 
Dental Infirmary of Boston, Mass. will address the convention on “The Present 
Status of the Dental Hygiene Program.” 


Next, Marion Weaver, Instructor in Home Economics at Connecticut Col- 
lege for Women will describe Nutrition in Hawaii. Following the Annual Lunch- 
eon, Mr. Arnold Olson, Director for public relations, Conn. Dental Association 
will choose for his topic “The Dental Hygienist—Special Agent of Dental Health.” 

Committee Chairmen who have especially endeavored to make this Conven- 
tion enjoyable are Susanne Markunas (Speakers), R. Sally Drago and Marjory 
Bradford (Local Arrangements and Luncheon), Mrs. Marguerite Oswald ( Pro- 
gram), and Helen Large, Chairman of the Exhibit Committee. 


ELEANOR DASHIELL. 


DELAWARE 


The Delaware Dental Hygienists hold dinner meetings every other month. 
At the May meeting, the members of the Dental Society were invited. We had 
as our Guest Speaker Mr. E. H. Stahl, Superintendent Claymont, Delaware Pub- 
lic Schools. He showed kodachrome motion pictures of Mexico. 


Marion L. SANDERS. 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Our movie—‘Dental Hygiene—A Career for Women”—has had its world 
premiere! We are proud of it and of Donald H. Miller, D.D.S. who made it 
for us. Dorothy Galt is taking it with her to Boston where we hope all of you 
will have the privilege of seeing it. Locally, it is to be used as a recruiting 
measure and will be shown in high schools and junior colleges throughout the 
state. 

Its first showing climaxed the annual meeting of the Northern California 
State Dental Hygienists’ Association held at the Palace Hotel in San Francisco 
on Monday, April 28, 1947. It is our policy to hold our annual meeting on the 
first day of the state convention thereby leaving the other two days free for the 
hygienists to attend the lectures and clinics of the California State Dental Asso- 
ciation. 

Besides the business meeting this year, our own meeting had three excellent 
speakers. 

Michael J. Walsh of San Diego—The Function of the Dental Hygienist in 
the Program of Preventive Dentistry. 

William A. Elsasser, D.D.S. of San Francisco—Cephalometric Appraisal of 
Dental Anomalies. 

William B. Ryder Jr., D.D.S. of San Francisco—Dental Hygiene and Public 
Health Progress in England and on The Continent. 

Our Banquet was held that same evening with the women dentists as our 
guests. It was a social evening, only, and fun was had by all. 

The next event on our calendar is a dinner on May 23rd in honor of our 
graduating seniors. After that we adjourn for the summer, convening again in 
the fall in time to hear all about the Boston meeting. 

JEANNETTE BEESON. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Our association held a luncheon in conjunction with the District’s Post- 
graduate Clinic. This was in the Congessional Room of the Statler on March 
llth. It was the largest and one of the nicest affairs ever given by our group. 
Margaret Swanson as chairman deserves much praise. 

Nina Guttadore, our president, introduced Mrs. Frances Stoll of the Colum- 
bia training school. Other honored guests were ADA president, Sterling Mead, 
Dr. Joseph Madden, president of the District Dental Society; Dr. James J. 
Greeves, general chairman of the clinic; Sophie G. Booth, our ADHA president ; 
Dr. Harry Ostrow, A. Rebekah Fisk, Dr. C. Willard Camalier, and Miss L. 
Mossburg, president of the dental assistants’ association. 

VIVIAN FREDERICKS 
ALIcE LANG, 


GEORGIA 


We are working hard and looking forward to Boston in August. Several 
of us are planning to attend. Our monthly study club continues during the 
summer. 

One of our advisors, Dr. Frank Lamons, has moved his office to truly 
palatial new quarters which ought to be seen by every hygienist in private practice. 

Ann Ragsdale gave us a talk on the psychology of handling children, and at 
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the same meeting Ethel Brandt talked on the psychology of handling adults— 
an interesting contrast in methods. At another meeting we were entertained by 
our local dental supply housexand=shown-many new supplies. 


Our proposed school is still in the planning stage but coming along nicely. 
HELEN ADAMS. 


INDIANA 


March 3rd our President appeared on the Vocational Day Program at Indiana 
University. Mrs. Schrichte read a paper “Dental Hygiene as a Career for 
Women.” 

The Alpha Epsilon Chapter of Delta Theta Tau Sorority Indianapolis, has 
reopened its dental clinic for indigent children. Mrs. Schrichte, is generously 
donating a half day a month to this charitable enterprise. 

May 18-21 The Indiana State Dental Society held its annual meeting in 
Indianapolis. Our newly organized association made its debut at this meeting 
giving a table clinic “The Role of the Dental Hygienist in Indiana.” The state 
dental society invited Mr. James Robinson, Manager of Ticonium, Albany, N. Y., 
to address their general meeting. His topic was “What’s Holding You Back.” 
“Jimmy,” as he is affectionately known to the profession held nothing back when 
he admonished the dentists for their apathetic attitude towards the dental hy- 
gienists. His magnetic personality and pleasing smile did a great deal to cham- 
pion our cause. At the conclusion of his address Mr. Robinson was made an 
honorary member of The Indiana State Dental Society. 


SopHIA HECKENSTALLER. 


IOWA 


The Iowa association held its annual meeting on May 7th and 8th in Des 
Moines. A new slate of officers was elected. A movie, “Planning For Dental 
Leadership,” was enjoyed by the group. 


Dr. Paul Atkins of Des Moines lectured to us following the annual luncheon 
on Wednesday. His subject was Caries Control and dealt principally with the 
use of fluorine. 


Monica Burke, dental hygienist at lowa State at Ames lectured to Freshman 
on dental health. She showed movies there and talked to different groups. Her 
reception, she reports, was most gratifying. On May 25th Monica entertained 
our association at a picnic and outing. 


MARJORIE THORNTON. 


KANSAS 


Our annual meeting, the only time when the scattered hygienists of Kansas 
get together, took place on May 12th. This year it was the Bi-State Meeting in 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


At a luncheon at the Continental Hotel Dr. Leon R. Kramer, Kansas State 
Board of Health Director, spoke to us on the “Role of the Dental Hygienist in 
the Dental Education Phases of Public Health.” Dr. Kramer is a member of 
the ADA Council on Dental Education. Following Dr. Kramer, Dr. Harry 
Klenda of Wichita discussed the “Importance of the Dental Hygienist in the 
Field of Oral Hygiene.” Third speaker was Dr. Norman Gerrie, Dental Con- 
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sultant of the U.S.P.H.S., District #7, in Kansas City. His topic was “Broader 
Implications of the Services Rendered by the Dental Hygienist.” The meeting 
was a great success. 

The following day we elected officers for the coming year. LaVada Wilks 
and Christine Schultz were elected delegate and alternate, respectively. Your 
reporter became president-elect and Nelle Mitchell, secretary-treasurer. 


KNERR. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEAR MEMBERS IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Left to right: Marion A. Kenney, Worcester; Marion W. 
Coye, Arlington; Gladys A. Flint, Past President of the Massa- 
chusetts Dental Hygienists’ Association, Boston; Mrs. Isabel 
(Vaber) Kendrick, Springfield, Past President of the American 
Dental Hygienists’ Association; Mrs..M. Elta LeBlanc, Boston, 
Past President of the Massachusetts Dental Hygienists’ Associa- 
tion; Mrs. Anne (Wiltshire) Buchanan, Beverly, Past President 
of the Massachusetts Dental Hygienists’ Association. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


A Silver Tea was held on May 4th at Forsyth to celebrate the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Massachusetts Dental Hygienists Association. 

At this time eight twenty-five year members were honored and presented 
life membership in the association. They are: Rosamond Abrams, Louise Bor- 
chardt, Mrs. Anne (Wiltshire) Buchanan, Marion W. Coye, Gladys Flint, Mrs. 
Isabel (Vaber) Kendrick, Marion A. Kenney, Mrs. M. Elta LeBlanc. 

We were fortunate to have several honored guests who gave us worthy 
praise and timely advice. First was Mary Jackson Curtis, first president of the 
association, and Dr. Frank Barnet of Worcester, who was president of the Massa- 
chusetts Dental Society in 1922 and a pioneer for dental hygienists. His advice 
was to be as loyal to dentistry and dentists in the next twenty-five years as in 
the past. Mrs. Isabel Kendricks, past president of the American Dental Hygienists 
Association, rated a laugh when she quoted recent surveys that dental hygienists 
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are the second greatest marrying group in the country, (registered nurses being 
first!). Dr. Leroy M. S. Miner, of Harvard, suggested that states not yet ac- 
cepting dental hygienists be contacted through the Dental and Dental Hygienists’ 
Associations, and by instruction of the general public. Dr. Howard Marjerison, 
associate director of Forsyth, compared the first class of thirteen students at 
Forsyth to today’s class of seventy. There are about three times as many appli- 
cants and jobs as there are hygienists. For the 1948 class at Forsyth there are 
seventy girls accepted with a scholastic average of 85%. Of these, forty-five 
have education beyond the minimum requirement, and twenty-nine have profes- 
sional experience. 

Among the guests were, also, Dr. John T. O’Rourke of Tufts, long a staunch 
supporter of dental hygienists, and Mabel McCarthy, president-elect of the 
American Dental Hygienists Association. 

Regrets were received from Dr. Percy Howe, Director of Forsyth, and Mrs. 
Irene Newman, first hygienist in Massachusetts. 

Preceding the Tea a councillor’s meeting was held at the Hotel Gardner; 
also a business meeting at Forsyth. At this time the election of 1947-48 officers 
of the Massachusetts Dental Hygienists Association was confirmed. Edna Brad- 
bury was elected delegate and Marion Coye alternate delegate to the National 
Convention in Boston. 

Congratulatory messages for our twenty-fifth anniversary were read. Among 
them were those of the Massachusetts Dental Association, Connecticut, Maine, 
Rhode Island and New York Dental Hygienists Association and the Massachu- 
setts Dental Assistants’ Association. 

KATHLEEN MAHONEY. 


MICHIGAN 


Organized dental hygiene will be twenty-five years old this year in Michigan 
and with that theme in mind we are planning a Silver Jubilee celebration and a 
full season of dental hygiene -activities. By popular demand we have returned 
to office Frances Shook as president for the occasion, and Mary Hunt will act 
as secretary for a second term, We'd like to tell you all about our big party as 
plans take shape. 

Our past state meeting was a huge success and mostly due to the appearance 
of Frances Stoll. Everyone here in Michigan loved her immediately and she cer- 
tainly gave us some food for thought as to what hygienists could and should do! 

The high point of our meeting emphasized cancer and we came away greatly 
enlightened. It made you want to throw away any ill fitting bridge and have any 
rough restoration replaced immediately. I hope everyone carries that over through 
the year and that each day they will make close examinations for any mal- 
formations. 

We will shortly be off to Ann Arbor for a day of homecoming to our Alma 
Mater and I hope to bring our doings to your attention. 


DorotHy STAYMAN. 


MINNESOTA 


Tuesday, February 25th was the day set aside for Dental Hygienists at the 
Minnesota Dental Convention which was held in Minneapolis February 24th, 
25th, and 26th. The following members presented cinlics: 

Virginia Brunson—Dental Hygiene in Minneapolis Public Schools. 
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Frances Erskine Haroldson—Dental Hygiene in St. Paul Public Schools. 

Virginia Twenge—Bitewing radiographs. 

Almira Tolzman—Prophylaxis. 

Shirley Mansfeld Gold—Recall System. 

Genevieve Baldus Frank—Toothbrush technique. 

In the evening the annual banquet was held, guest speaker being Dr. Reynold 
Jensen of the Department of Pediatric Psychiatry of the University of Min- 
nesota. The theme of Dr. Reynold’s address was that it is not so important what 
we do in our contact with children, but how we go about doing it. Following the 
speaker our president, Dorothy Jean Petersen introduced the new officers who 
were then installed. 

At the April meeting Mrs. Viola Battey, assistant Chief Probation Officer for 
Ramsey County, St. Paul, spoke, giving a brief history of Juvenile courts and 
their problems in handling the delinquent child. At this meeting our delegate 
was chosen who will attend the National convention in Boston. 

Dr. E. V. Millard of the Veterans Administration spoke at the May dinner 
meeting. Since we felt that the problems in dealing with the VA which confront 
us are of interest to the dental assistant, that group was invited to be our guests. 
Dr. Millard gave a brief history of the VA, its origin after World War I to the 
present time. Following his talk, Dr. Millard answered the many questions we 
had regarding the Veteran. A short business meeting was then held and plans 
made for the final meeting of the season which is the annual Sunday morning 
picnic breakfast to be held in June. 


ORLEAN ARNDT. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The New Hampshire Dental Hygienists’ Association met recently in Nashua 
to hear Helen Hutchins, President of the M.D.H.A., give a most interesting talk 
on her trip to the Miami Convention. Her talk was both stimulating and in- 
formative. We felt as though we had flown along with her. Accompanying her, 
were our two founders Esther Wilkins, (Past President of the M.D.H.A.) and 
Gertrude Sinnett, also of Massachusetts. 

We are nearing our second year of organization. Right now we are all 
busily engaged in plans for our 2nd annual state convention, to be held at 
Wentworth-By-the-Sea, near Portsmouth. Vice-President Lucille Wilson (Man- 
chester) is General Chairman, for the affair and we are all looking forward again 
to a splendid meeting. Naturally, we are also at work on the National Conven- 
tion to be held in Boston in August. Marion Batchelder has been elected delegate, 
and Frances Ferri, alternate. We are planning a large attendance and we'll 
surely see you all in Boston. 

RosAMoOND J. MOSHER. 


NEW JERSEY 


On Tuesday, April 29, 1947, the Dental Hygienists Association of the State 
of New Jersey, Inc., held its First Annual Exhibition at the same time as the 
77th Annual Meeting of the Dental Society of the State of New Jersey, in 
Atlantic City, at the Hotel Traymore. 

The exhibition was of an educational nature, consisting of three of the 
vocational guidance scrapbooks borrowed from the Council on Dental Health of 
the Dental Hygienists Association of the State of New York, some of the U. S. 
Government Bulletins—203, #10, numerous other pamphlets on the dental hygien- 
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ist and the large poster depicting the training and fields of practise which Georgia 
so kindly lent to us. 

The Dental Hygienist Bill—S285 had been unanimously passed by both houses 
of the state legislature by the time this convention was in progress and at that 
time was on the Governor’s desk, so our hopes were high. A call was made to 
the Governor’s office on that day but he was not in. Several days later, we re- 
ceived word that there was a possibility of a veto; so many of us contacted as 
many dentists and voters as possible to have them appeal to the Governor to sign 
this bill. 

NO AVAIL! It was vetoed on Friday, May 2, 1947 with the comment that 
it conflicted with existing dental regulations. There is no need to describe our 
disappointment. We had been so confident that as long as it had gotten this far, 
it would be signed without a moment’s hesitation. 

There is a possibility that the bill will be rewritten and presented at the 
Special Session to be called in June. If not then, it will come up in January 1948 
at the Regular Session. 

Despite this set-back, one group from Northern New Jersey has decided to 
go ahead with its study club in preparation for the State Board Exams. The 
group is an interesting one, consisting of graduates from the class of 1917 right 
up to last year, and from housewives to hygienists serving as dental assistants to 
commuting hygienists who work in nearby New York. All are graduates and are 
most anxious to obtain their license in their home state in order to practise in 
their chosen profession. 

Jane K. Cooper. 


NEW YORK 


The Twenty-Seventh Annual Meeting was held at the Hotel Lafayette, 
Buffalo, May 14, 15, 16, 1947, with one hundred forty members attending the 
sessions. 

The sessions were opened with an address by Doctor Franklin A. Squires, 
President of the State Dental Society, in which he commended the Dental 
Hygienist on having been formally recognized as a necessary aid of organized 
Dentistry (at the Miami Meeting of the American Dental Association in October, 
1946). This action came just thirty years after the first class was graduated in 
Dental Hygiene. The nursing profession required sixty years to acquire the 
same recognition from Medicine. 

Doctor C. Raymond Wells, past President of the American Dental Associa- 
tion, spoke at this first session on, “The Role of the Dental Hygienist in the 
Atomic Bomb.” The most entertaining scientific feature was the address on 
“Gingivitis—Its Causes and Treatment,” by Doctor Edward L. Ball of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Doctor Ball, a most humorous extemporaneous speaker, concluded 
his talk by playing on his guitar with a toothbrush and singing for the assembly. 

“Children’s Dentistry,” the subject of Doctor Eugene J. North, Buffalo child 
specialist, was an excellent lesson on practice management and child psychology. 
Nine table clinics were presented by the Dental Hygienists’ Association in con- 
junction with those displayed by the Dental Society. The clinicians report a 
record attendance with the greatest enthusiasm ever shown by hygienists, dentists 
and guests for the materials and procedures on display. 

An informal tea, a breakfast meeting and the annual membership luncheon 
were well attended, with the two latter affairs running over time so far that the 
sessions were detained. 
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Mrs. Edith Hardy Rector, first President of the State Association, was elected 
to honorary membership in the Association. She is the first living hygienist to be 
so honored (in N. Y. State). 

The membership committee reported a total of fifty-seven new members. 
The membership cup was awarded to the Capital District Association for a twenty- 
five percent increase in membership during the year. ‘ 

The Council on Dental Health reported that the visual aid books (showing 
the Dental Hygienist at work in her various fields, together with information 
about her training) were displayed in twenty communities throughout the state 
for guidance purposes. The books were also on display at the annual meeting 
of the New Jersey Dental Hygienists’ Association in Atlantic City in April, and 
at two meetings of the New York State Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation. 

An appropriation was voted to assist the New York City Association in 
presenting an exhibit at the Women’s International Exposition to be held in 
New York City in November. 

Lengthy discussion of the changing educational standards took place with 
the result that the Association passed a resolution approving a two-year training 
course for the hygienist. 

Several of our members have been featured recently in lay publication ar- 
ticles. Alice Hinchcliffe, our retiring president, was pictured at the chair in a 
feature in the Syracuse Sunday American on the dental health program of the 
Onondaga County Schools. “Dental Health,” publication of the National Dental 
Hygiene Association, Inc., features an interview with Mrs. Frances A. Stoll on 
“The Dental Hygienist.” Ruth Inness, Jane Breighner and Jeanne M. Burt are 
pictured working at the chair in an attractive display accompanying this article. 

Mrs. Florence A. Willson, Dental Hygiene Teacher in the Mount Vernon 
schools, is pictured and quoted in an article on that community’s school dental 
health program, to be found in the same issue of this publication. 


CATHERINE C, Cross. 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Cincinnati and Toledo all report successful Spring Clinic Days— 
meetings well attended—good clinicians—splendid presentations. Columbus, our 
infant organization, met this month with Dr. Hamilton Robinson of Ohio State. 

Betty Swift, President called a meeting in Columbus May 17th for all her 
committee chairmen. Ohio’s part in the National Meeting in Boston and the 
Annual Ohio State Convention in Cleveland this fall was discussed in detail. The 
outline for each is complete and ready for the different committees. The State 
Meeting plans include a Limited Attendance Clinic, our first attempt at this type 
of contribution to the program. Delegates to Boston were decided upon and 
Ohio’s presentation of a clinic at the National was planned. 

Mildred Gilsdorf is back in Ohio—we’re glad she found out she couldn’t get 
along without us! 

‘ HELEN SHEA. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The annual State Meeting held in Philadelphia in May high-lighted the 
celebration of the Pennsylvania State Dental Hygienists’ Association’s twenty- 
fifth birthday anniversary. Through a quarter of a century of growth, the 
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organization reflects the stabiilty, unity and perspective of our still relatively young 
dental hygiene profession. 

President Elizabeth Ritter expressed the aspirations of the Society em- 
phatically in her welcome: “The Association stands for the promotion of science, 
legislation, education, publication and social welfare. With such worthy goals, 
the task of achievement sometimes proves tedious and often times disappointing. 
Yet, as we examine the accomplishments of the past we can more readily frame 
a platform of endeavor whereby movement on the path of progress can be 
facilitated and realized. We have before us today many needs which we must 
face squarely before we can hope to progress further. It is a good omen that 
we are maturing when we have many problems to solve. As we enjoy the bene- 
fits of this convention, let us realize that herein lies the culmination of dreams, 
ambitions and deeds of our pioneering leaders in dental hygiene ; and may there 
be reborn within us an overwhelming desire to carry on toward greater achieve- 
ments and development.” 

She recommended a three-point work program to further and promote the 
accomplishments of a progressive organization : 

1. Set up a uniform program plan to be carried out in all component societies. 

2. Increase our membership by solicitation of non-members through the 
state publication. 

3. Create a junior membership program with requests for a report at the 
annual State Meeting. 

Dr. Harry K. Willits, President-Elect of the Pennsylvania State Dental 
Society urged, in his welcome address, dental hygienists to participate in advo- 
cating more and better dentistry for children, to increase membership in organized 
dental hygiene, and to work for greater inter-action between dentists and dental 
hygienists in their respective organizations. 

The scientific sessions of the program were designed to cover the different 
phases of dental hygiene: private office, public health and dental health educa- 
tion. Outstanding members of the profession spoke on aspects of Periodontia, 
Child Psychology and Education. Mrs. Frances A. Stoll spoke concerning the 
new accrediting standards for the education of dental hygienists which were 
recently adopted by the Council on Education. It has been felt that more of 
this type of information should be made available to dental hygienists at all 
times. 

At the Luncheon honoring past presidents of the Pennsylvania State Dental 
Hygienists’ Association, many past presidents were able to attend. As Blanche 
Downie read the History of the Association, a student dental hygienist lit a 
candle for each significant year as the activities of that year were described. 

The three-day convention concluded with a business meeting. At this meet- 
ing it was voted to award honorary membership in the State Society to the past 
presidents who were also past presidents of the National organization: Gladys 
S. Myers, Charlotte K. Sullivan, Margaret Bailey and Margaret Jeffries. Blanche 
Downie was also given honorary membership in recognition of her untiring work 
and bountiful loyalty to the State Association since its early days. 

The status and name of the publication of the State Association was changed 
from the “Quarterly of the Pennsylvania State Dental Hygienists’ Association” 
to the “Pennsylvania State Dental Hygiene Journal,” to be published twice a year. 
Since the beginning of the war, the magazine was printed only once a year. Plans 
for a better publication were made with editorial and business assistants appointed 
from the various component societies. 


D. RoBERTs. 
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RHODE ISLAND 


Our Rhode Island Dental Hygienists’ Association has held three monthly 
meetings since our last report. Business is mostly in the tentative stage, the most 
important matter under discussion seems to be a regional board exam for Dental 
Hygienists in New England. Passing this board would allow the Dental 
Hygienist to practice in any of the six New England states. While this is still 
in the talking stage, we feel that it would alleviate the acute shortage suffered in 
some areas of New England. It would also be helpful to many of our hygienists 
who move from one state to another. 

Our speakers during these three months included a beautician, podiatrist, 
and psychiatrist. Thus we were literally checked from head to toe! Our last 
meeting, and from all reports the most noteworthy of the three, was held in the 
Veterans’ Administration Building with Dr. J. M. Zuker, chief psychiatrist of 
the V. A., as speaker. We were taken on tour of the building and Dr. Zuker gave 
several case histories of his New Guinea patients. 

Our Advisory Board held a meeting with our Executive Council recently 
to discuss improvements that could be made in the status of the dental hygienist 
in Rhode Island. We aired one of our old grievances (that of dental assistants 
cleaning teeth) quite thoroughly. We feel that some definite action may come 
of this meeting. 

Tentative plans were discussed for a June outing to be held at our famous 
Newport and plans completed for our May dinner meeting and election of officers. 


AuicE M. MaTHEws. 


WISCONSIN 


Our Twentieth Annual Meeting on March 31st, April Ist and 2nd, was 
indeed a huge success. First of all the programs sent out were like a breath of 
spring. Thanks to Belle Fiedler and her committee for arranging and designing. 

Dr. R. H. Campbell, of Detroit, presented an interesting program all day 
Tuesday. It was a registered course for the Dental Hygienist, sponsored by the 
Wisconsin State Dental Society. Many other interesting speakers and clinics 
constituted the educational portion of the meeting. 

The social angle was fun—Monday night, a chummy social hour and cock- 
tail party, to which the dentists and dental assistants were invited. At noon on 
Tuesday, we had our Annual Spring Luncheon. Our speaker, Larry Lawrence, 
editor of the Green Sheet of the Milwaukee Journal, was humorous, with a little 
message of kindness in it. 

We have much for which to thank Beth Linn, our president, in conducting 
a grand meeting and serving us all year. And of course appreciation to the 
Executive Council and all the girls who worked hard and faithfully assisting at 
this meeting. 

During the State meeting, dentistry was publicized over the Radio station— 
WEMP—at which time Belle Fiedler was interviewed in regard to the Dental 
Hygienist in Public Health. 

MARGARET SCHLUETER. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


“The Dark Town Jubilee,” which was the Minstrel given by the Dental 
Hygiene Department of West Liberty State College went off with a “bang”; in 
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fact, it was so successful the first night that it was decided to give it a second 
time. 

The proceeds from the Minstrel will practically cover the entire cost of 
sending our 13 girls to Bluefield to the West Virginia Convention. Incidentally, 
the girls have been asked to present some of their numbers at the Convention as 
part of the program for the Hygienists’ luncheon. The luncheon will be a com- 
bined affair this year with the dentists’ wives. Our own Roxie S. Lyle is presi- 
dent of the State Dental Hygiene Association, and she has certainly worked hard 
to make this convention a success. 


The Department of Dental Hygiene of West Liberty State College welcomed 
to its campus May 2nd Miss Virginia Perry of Pittsburgh, who spoke to a group 
of 35 future hygienists on Cerebral Palsy. Miss Perry had her training with 
Dr. Earl Carlson, who although a victim himself, founded what is now the oldest 
school for the treatment of Cerebral Palsy victims. Miss Perry endeavored to 
show the hygienist the dire necessity and need for teaching, especially the parents, 
the importance of good oral hygiene for these children. One of the greatest 
problems the speech therapeutist has to contend with is the lack of good teeth as 
“sounding boards” for the afflicted person who, under optimum conditions, has 
great difficulty in speaking. Some of the student hygienists observed Miss 
Perry’s work at the Speech Clinic in Wheeling, West Virginia and found it 
extremely interesting. Miss Perry is in great hopes of someday interesting the 
“supporters” of her program to employ a full time dentist and hygienist. 

On Friday; April 18th, Miss Ida Mae Stilley from the Pittsburgh Public 
School System and three senior hygienists namely: Helen Geary, Pearl Hadburg, 
and Jacqueline Lyon, visited the West Liberty State College Department of 
Dental Hygiene and brought “Happy.” Miss Stilley gave a demonstration with 
“Happy” to the elementary school children of the West Liberty grade school and 
the dental hygienists students. It was indeed interesting to notice the reaction 
of the small children to Miss Stilley’s program. These same grade school children 
came into our clinic about a month later, and it was very gratifying to hear them 
talk about their “Tommy Molar” and what “Happy” had told them. 

After lunch Miss Stilley had informal discussion with the dental hygiene 
students concerning work in the Pittsburgh School System and the career of 
Dental Hygiene. The demonstration and talk was enjoyed by all, and Miss 
Stilley’s enthusiasm and interest was inspirational. 

Preparation for State Board Examinations seems to be the uppermost 
thought in the minds of all the second year dental hygiene students since Gradua- 
tion is June 12th. The West Virginia State Dental and Dental Hygiene Examina- 
tion will be held at West Liberty State College Department of Dental Hygiene on 
June 23, 24, 25, and 26. 

Peccy E. Crow. 


GENERAL ANESTHESIA FOR PROBLEM CHILDREN. Cohen, J. T., Dental Survey, XXI1:6, 
pp. 1102-3, June 1946. —a discussion of the use of general anesthesia for children who 
would otherwise be problems in the dental office, using eleven cases as examples. The cases 
must be carefully selected and complete physical examinations must be given. The patient 
must be hospitalized and the operator rapid while working under pressure. This method of 
using general anesthesia has the advantages of saving the operator time, and lessening the 
number of dental appointments for the patient. Painful and difficult operations are com- 
pleted in one session and the children’s fear of dental procedures is minimized. 
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NEW FILM ON DENTAL HEALTH AVAILABLE FOR GRADE SCHOOLS 


A new film strip designed for use in elementary schools, “Your Health and 
Your Teeth,” has been prepared by the American Dental Association and manu- 
factured by the Society for Visual Education. 


The film has a showing time of twenty minutes and reaches the sixth grade 
level in vocabulary. The children used in the film are of the same age level as 
the children for whom the strip is designed. Although the film has no story 
sequence, it follows a daily health routine and stresses three points in dental 
health education. The points are: a visit to the dentist every six months, or as 
often as he advises; adequate diet, with emphasis on a minimum of highly refined 


sugars, and daily oral hygiene. 


The script, photographs and artwork, prepared under the direction of Glenna 
Walter, health education consultant for the American Dental Association, were 
approved by the Bureau of Public Relations, the Council on Dental Therapeutics 


and the Council on Dental Health. 


The film may be purchased for $2 from the Society for Visual Education, 


100 East Ohio St., Chicago. 


_ CRUISE 


Five-Day Post-Convention 
Cruise—August 8-12, 1947 
From Montreal to Saguenay 


How To Make Reservations: 
Just drop a letter to Mr. Sid- 
ney Nyhus, Sec’y.-Treas. of 
the United States Travel 
Agency at 815 15th Street, 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C.,, 
who has again been appointed 
sole official transportation 
agent: enclosing a check for 
$25.00 as a deposit to make 
reservation definite. The bal- 
ance will not be payable until 
July 1, 1947. Members who 
went on the jaunt to Havana, 
Cuba, last year will be pleased 
to know that the popular “Sid” 
will be again managing all this 
year’s cruise details. 

Cost Of The Tour: The all- 
inclusive price of the cruise 
will be $97.50, plus Federal 
transportation taxes. 


Professional Training 
in Oral Hygiene 


LEADING TO CERTIFICATE OR DEGREE... 


For students interested in a dental career, 
who are not candidates for the School's degree 
of D.D.S. 

One-year Certificate Course in Oral Hygi- 
ene provides professional training for young 
women who are high school graduates. 

Four-year Course leads to B.S. degree in 
Education with Certificate in Oral Hygiene. 
Graduates of recognized Dental Hygiene 
training schools receive credit for advanced 
standing in Dental Hygiene upon satisfaction 
of the University’s requirements. Plans are 
now being made to meet changing conditions 
in this field by lengthening the course to two 
years. 


For full information write 
Margaret A. Bailey, Supervisor 
ORAL HYGIENE DEPARTMENT 


Temple University Dental School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dean: Gerald D. Timmons, Ph.G., D.D.S., D.Se.; F.A.C.D. 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
AMERICAN DENTAL HYGIENISTS’ ASSOCIATION, INC. 
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Laura Peck, District 2, 1948. 140 State Street, New London, Conn. 
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COMPONENT STATE SOCIETY OFFICERS 


To keep current the listing of state officers, please notify the editor of the JourNat, (Mrs. Shirley Easley 

Webster, Benjamin Franklin Apts., White Plains, N, Y.) ot changes at least six weeks prior to publication months. 
ALIFORNIA (Northern President—Marjorie Hansen, 625 Bush Street, San Francisco 

c (N ) Secretary—Mrs. Helen Waldorf, 2826 Derby Street, Berkeley 


RNIA President—Mrs. Winifred Gaffney, 2191 Chestnut Street, Long Beach 6 
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Secretary—Audrey Jasper, 1321 W. Pratt Boulevard, Chicago 
IOWA President—Esther Mae McIntyre, 650 16th St., Des Moines 
Secretary—Mary A. Wright, 1402 9th St., Des Moines 
KAN President—Billie Knerr, Wichita 
SAS Secretary—Nelle Mitchell, Hutchinson 
MAINE President—Muriel McReynolds, c/o Dr. E. A. Elliott, 476 Stevens Ave., Portland 
Secretary—Dorothy Bryant, State Bureau of Health, Augusta 
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President Mrs. Edith Grainger, 18243 Monte Vista, Detroit 
MICHI GAN Secretary—Mrs. Martha Jane Fales, State Health Dept., Lansing 
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RHODE ISLAND President—Madeline Simon, 976 Hope Street, Providence ; 
Secretary—Pauline Volkman, 18 Rhode Island Avenue, Newport 
TENNESSEE President—Mrs. Audrey W. Schmitt, 1001 Medical Arts Bldg., Nashville 
Secretary—Elma Lou Chasion, Winchester 
TEXAS President—Mrs. Leona Dunlap, 311 Telephone Road, Houston 
Secretary—Frances D. Taylor, 5729 Penrose Street, Dallas 
WEST VIRGINIA President—Mrs, Roxie S. Lyle, West Liberty State College, West Liberty 
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PERFECT ADHESIVE FOR DENTURES 
QUALITY plus UNIFORMITY 


QUALITY begins with the raw % 
materials. ¢ UNIFORMITY is achieved 


through precision manufacturing. : 
© CORE-GA is milled and totally com- ee 


pounded within our laboratories. 


Mail this coupon for 
SOE your supply of pro- 
——— fessional samples. 


PLEASE SEND FREE SAMPLES FOR PATIENTS 


Dr, 


COREGA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
208 ST. CLAIR AVENUE, N. W. © © CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


- * wXILSON's CO-RE-GA is not advertised to the public 


 COREGA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
St. Clair Ave., N. W. Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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NEW COMPLETE PY-CO-PAY TOOTHBRUSH LINE 


Available in all drugstores is a complete new 


line of professionally designed Py-co-pay toothbrushes...with a 
choice of natural bristle and nylon textures, which discriminating 
dentists may prescribe in accordance with the individual needs 
of their patients... 


Natural bristles....... hard Nylon bristles . . medium 
Natural bristles . . extra hard * Nylon bristles . . . . hard 
These brushes continue the Py-co-pay tradition of making 
available for professional specification the finest brushes that 
can be made — with functionally correct design, incorporat- 
ing a small head with two rows (6 tufts per row). These new 
natural toothbrushes are made with genuine Chungking 
bristle and are the finest natural bristle toothbrushes that 
Py-co-pay has ever offered. 

PYCOPE, INC., 2 HIGH STREET, JERSEY CITY 6. N. J. 


* improved black bristles 


TOOTH BRUSHES AND TOOTH POWDER 
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MOUTH 
HYGIENE 


Is anything more import- 
ant? Many of the Profession 
agree with us that there is 
nothing — therefore pre- 
scribe the Dr. Butler brush 
exclusively—it is a proven fact that it will do the job. 


JOHN O. BUTLER COMPANY 
Distributor of the Dr. Butler Tooth Brush 
7600 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 19, Illinois 


Serving Dentistry for 30 Years 
HEADQUARTERS 
for 
Dental Models and Brown Precision Attachments 


Mode! Catalog on Request. If interested in Attachments also Ask for 12 Design Charts. 


COLUMBIA DENTOFORM CORP. e@ 1/31 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
“The House of a Thousand Models” 


The JOURNAL accepts for publication only advertising which has been found 
acceptable to the Council on Dental Therapeutics of the American Dental 
Association. Because of this policy dental hygienists will find only the most 


reputable of products and their manufacturers represented in the JOURNAL. 
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Hygienists prefer the 
"90" STERILIZER... 


The Castle Sterilizer has all the features you want in an 
office sterilizer...and there is a Castle Sterilizer to solve your 
particular sterilizing problem...to bring new safety and 
efficiency into your office. For full details write: Wilmot 
Castle Co., 1113 University Ave., Rochester 7, N. Y. 


: Recessed _Instru- 
Cast-Bronze Lifetime ment Sterilizer. 
Boiler. Sloping base “Full Automatic” 
for easy draining. sae . with low water 
cut-off. 


Roomy storage cabi- 
net...easily cleaned. 


Sound-proof double- Hydraulic foot-lift 
wall door. Undercut i (smooth, _ quiet 
base with toe recess. : operation.) 
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LIGHTS AND 
STERILIZERS 
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this simple, more 
certain means of 
proper after-care 


Your work, the product of your time and skill, deserves 
proper after-care. Daily oral hygiene is made simpler 
with the Squibb Angle Toothbrush. To show your 
patients how this uniquely designed brush works will 
take only a few minutes before they leave your office. 

With the aid of a model, or by guiding patients in 
the manipulation of a Squibb Angle Toothbrush, you 
can show them how to reach each surface of each tooth. 
There are no “forgotten” teeth — even the distal surfaces 
of molars are easily accessible. 

Oral anatomy dictated the design of the Squibb 
Angle Toothbrush. The mouth-mirror angle, the jog 
angle, and the narrow shank help overcome the 
inadequacies of ordinary toothbrushing. With this more 
adaptable brush your patients will follow faithfully 
your instructions for protective mouth hygiene. 


While discussing oral hygiene, be sure to recommend 
SQUIBB DENTAL CREAM 
as a safe and effective “companion in cleansing.” 


SQUIBB ANGE 


Write for further information on the Squibb Angle Toothbrush 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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